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ENDEAVOR. 
Gop give me strength that work to do 
That needs me most, whate’er it be. 
The humblest deed is holiest deed 
When faithfully performed for thee. 


Not dreaming, let the golden day 
Of opportunity go by, 

But, striving with a loving might, 
To do the work that near doth lie. 


Ah! what is life, if poorly planned ? 
The sum of years, if idly spent? 

A vapor vanishing away ; 

The harvest, bitter discontent. 


But to its God-sent motive true, 

The soul may strive for and attain 

The very best life has to give, 

The purest bliss heaven has to gain. 
—Charles Edward Pratt, in Christian Register. 


NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 


Tue Ministers and Elders of this body met as usual 
on Seventh-day, the 24th inst.,in Rutherford Place 
meeting-house, at 10 o’clock, with a large attendance. 
On calling the names of the representatives, all were 
present but three; for the absence of one a suffi- 
cient reason was assigned. The others were present 
at the afternoon session. Minutes for Friends in at- 
tendance from other Yearly Meetings were presented 
as follows: for Darlington Hoopes, a minister of Lit- 
tle Falls Monthly Meeting, Md.; Martha S. Town- 
send, a minister of Baltimore Monthly Meeting; Cor- 
nelius White, a minister of West Lake Monthly 
Meeting, Ontario, Canada; Catharine P. Foulke, of 
Richland Monthly Meeting, Pa.; Lydia H. Price, a 
minister, and Emily Jackson, her companion, an elder 
of Birmingham Monthly Meeting, Pa.; and Louisa J. 
Roberts, a minister, and Spencer Roberts, an elder of 
Green St. Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. Cordial 
words of welcome were extended to these and other 
Friends, and response was made by several. The ex- 
ercises that followed were indicative of a living inter- 
est in all that concerned the growth and prosperity 
of the church, and especially in the bringing into 
service the young who are coming forward to take a 
part in whatever they are capable of doing. Those 
who stand as leaders were exhorted to take these 
tenderly under care and lead them along into paths 
of usefulness. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read, also 
the first Query, with the answers thereto, from all 
the quarters except Stanford, which failed to send a 
report with the representatives who were present. 
No reason was assigned for the omission. After the 
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consideration of this Query the meeting adjourned to3 
o’clock. A large proportion of those present remained 
at the meeting-house and partook of lunch served 
in the basement. About the hour adjourned to, the 
meeting reassembled. After the opening minute was 
read Jacob Capron spoke with earnestness, sounding 
the key-note of all that followed; he was greatly fa- 
vored in presenting the condition of this body, its 
place in the church, and the duties and responsibili- 
ties involved in the carrying out of the purposes and 
objects of its associated Jabor. The whole tenor of 
expression which followed was in harmony with the 
tender, thoughtful words to which we had listened, 
and when the hour for adjournment was reached, the 
closing words of the minutes of the clerk, Robert 8. 
Haviland, fitly portrayed the feeling that prevailed 
over the meeting: 

“The business of the meeting being now concluded, we 
acknowledge with thankful hearts the continued favor of 
the Divine Presence, in the enjoyment of which we have 
been baptized together and have been made to feel the 
great privilege of united worship and united service. 

“ Desiring that these bonds of brotherly and sisterly af- 
fection may be more firmly bound and we be enabled 
through Divine assistance to extend to the flock in our 
meetings at home that which shall strengthen and unite 
them in every good word and work, we affectionately take 
leave of each other to meet again next year if the Lord 
permit.” 

The annual conference of the First-day School 
Association met at eight o’clock, on Seventh-day 
evening. There was a good attendance of delegates 
from the several schools, and a number of teachers 
and interested friends. 

The report of the executive committee was read 
and showed considerable activity throughout the 
year. The report alluded feelingly to the death of 
Mary Jane Field and her faithful labors in’ the First- 
day school cause from the earliest days of the move- 
ment. This called forth comments upon her life 
and the manner in which her last work is living and 
will live and grow in the lives of those who came 
within her influence. It was decided to hold a meet- 
ing on First-day evening in the nature of a teachers’ 
meeting. A meeting of the delegates was held from 
9.30 to 10 o’clock, to select clerks and an executive 
committee for the ensuing year. 

On First-day (25th), at 15th street meeting, the 
morning First-day school was held as usual. A 
number of Friends attended and seemed much inter- 
ested in the exercises. 

The meeting for worship assembled at eleven 
o’clock, the attendance being large, but not excep- 
tionally so. Cornelius White of Canada, spoke of 
the woman of Samaria; that her heart had been 
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prepared by the Lord, and she was taught that every 
place was a place of worship, and every hour an bour 
of prayer; that it is the same spirit that awakens us 
to truth, and that it is our hearts and our traditional 
ideas and influences which prevent us from receiv- 
ing the spirit of Truth. Burling Hallock spoke of 
the kingdom of Heaven that is within us. We be- 
come slaves when we yield to appetites and passions, 
and let them rule us instead of making them our 
servants, as was intended. The Christ principle 
brings us out of this slavery, and makes us free. 
Darlington Hoopes spoke at length. He showed how 
the saving power from sin was a practical force ex- 
tending into every-day life, and that under its power 
the world would cease to have unlawful or barmful 
pursuits, because none would be found willing to en- 
gage in them. Elizabeth Thistlethwaite alluded to 
our own weakness when our own strength was re- 
lied upon. The only power of redemption is the 
power of God. 

At Brooklyn, the body of the house had but few 
empty seats. The meeting gathered at 11 o’clock and 
soon settled into a reverent silence, broken after a 
time by Louisa J. Roberts, who said she had been 
impressed with the testimony of Peter: “I perceive 
that God is no respecter of persons, but in every na- 
tion they who fear him and work righteousness are 
accepted with him,” saying in substance that to un- 
derstand the full meaning of these words, we must 
bear in mind that to the Jews God was in an espe- 
cial manner their God, and all who were not of their 
nation were without his favor. Even Jesus, when he 
sent out his disciples to prepare the way for his 
coming, charged them not to go into the way of the 
Gentiles for he was sent to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel. It was not until after the scene of 
the resurrection that he gave the broad and univer- 
sal command: “ Go ye into all the world and preach 
the gospel to every creature.” The revelation to Peter 
was necessary to make plain this great truth, that 
all his buman children are equally the objects of the 
Heavenly Father’s care. 

She enlarged upon the testimony to the univer- 
sality of the light of Christ,—that the first record 
concerning the relation of man to his Maker declares 
that God breathed into his nostrils the breath of life 
and he became a living soul. 

She was followed by Martha S. Townsend, who 
spcke from the words of the boy Jesus: “ Wist ye 
not that I must be about my father’s business?” Her 
message was tender and encouraging; especially di- 
rected to the young people. Charles Robinson and 
Philip S. Dorlan added words of encouragement, and 
after a precious silence the meeting closed. 

In the afternoon, at 4 o’clock, a smaller audience 
gathered, to whom Lydia H. Price and Darlington 
Hoopes ministered with great acceptance. 

The afternoon First-day School, at 15th street, 
commonly known as the mission school, convened at 
a quarter of three. A large number of Friends were 
in attendance, and seemed deeply interested. Sev- 
eral spoke very appropriately and acceptably to the 
children and teachers. 

The afternoon meeting convened at four o’clock. 





Six Friends spoke,—Cornelius White, Burling Hal- 
lock, Phebe Griffith, Catharine P. Foulke, John H. 
Shotwell, and William Williams. Elizabeth This- 
tlethwaite appeared in supplication. Catharine P. 
Foulke spoke of the importance of waiting upon the 
Lord in the little impressions of duty; and “ when 
thou art converted strengthen the brethren.” She 
told of a deserted meeting-house that had become the 
home again of an active meeting through the faith- 
fulness of one young man. Faithfulness will show 
us that the Christ is withir. John H. Shotwell ex- 
pressed the desire that we might become more thor- 
oughly identified with the spirit of the Saviour ; that 
the spirit might be felt in the salvation of this age, 
in works by us ali, in messages of love and mercy, 
such as were manifested in the body of Jesus while 
here nearly nineteen hundred years ago; that our 
hands might go forth in subduing the evil of this 
day; that we might never compromise with evil. 
The body of Christ is Christianity doing Christian 
work in these days.- William Williams spoke espe- 
cially to the young people on the importance of hav- 
ing our treasure in spiritual things; for where thy 
treasure is there will thy heart be also. 


MEMORIAL OF SARAH HOOPES. 


We enter upon the preparation of a Memorial con- 
cerning our valued friend Sarah Hoopes with feelings 
of reverence and deep thankfulness that it has been 
our privilege to know and to love one who so closely 
followed her Divine Guide as to enable her to reach 
the end of a long life with a character well rounded, a 
womanhood so noble, as to command both public and 
private esteem. Her strong personality so permeated 
by religious fervor impressed itself upon her large 
circle of friends, drawing them to her by the closest 
ties of friendship and leaving behind her a remem- 
brance so loving, that it stimulates a desire to profit 
by her example in heeding the intimations of the in- 
dwelling spirit of God, in which her faith was so 
strong. 

She was descended from a long line of Friendly 
ancestors, many of whom wereeminent in their day 
both in the affairs of Church and State. She was the 
daughter of James and Martha Andrews and was born 
in Darby, Delaware county, Pa., in 1798, First month 
2ist. Her father dying young (when Sarah was 
about five years of age) her mother was left with a 
family of seven little ones and a very limited income ; 
but with the characteristic energy of the women of 
those times she not only provided food and clothing, 
but gave her children a guarded education as well. 
Soon after the death of the father, a ministering 
Friend, in visiting the family, gave great encourage- 
ment to this mother in these words: “I will never 
forget the widow and fatherless, but I will indeed 
bless thee; yea, I will bless thee in basket and in 
store ;” a prediction she lived to see verified. 

Sarah Hoopes was thus early trained to habits of 
economy and self-helpfulness; these she retained 
through her entire life. In 1819 she entered West- 
town Boarding School, as a pupil, and therein fitted 
herself for a teacher, which occupation she pursued 
for some time. 
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In 1831 she was married to Pierce Hoopes of West 
Chester, Pa., and in 1832 her certificate of her right 
of membership with Friends was received by Birm- 
ingham Monthly Meeting. In 1835 she with her 
husband and infant son removing to Philadelphia, 
their membership was transferred to the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia held at Spruce 
street. Her bright intellectual powers and lively 
spirit were early dedicated to her Master’s service. 
In 1838 she was appointed an overseer, and in the 
following year she received the appointment of 
Elder. Upon accepting this appointment she ex- 
pressed herself to a friend as feeling “ poor and weak, 
without the necessary qualifications ; but I well know 
that there is but one Power that can raise, can pre- 
serve, can uphold. But one of the blessings a bounti- 
ful Providence has dispensed to us is the sympathy 
and encouragement one of another.” 

The testimony given by others of her value in 
this service is: “ that she was an Elder worthy of the 
name, being able to go down into feeling with those 
engaged in the Ministry and often felt called upon to 
accompany them in their religious services.” In 1841, 
as companion to Sarah Underwood, she visited all the 
meetings in Centre Quarter and Fishing Creek Half- 
Year’s Meeting, a journey which in those days, when 
it could be only made in private conveyance, in- 
volved much of self-denial. 

In 1842 she was again the companion of Sarah 
Underwood on a religious visit to Southern Quarter 
and the meetings belonging thereto. In this visit 
they were joined by John Jackson, and together 
they had many remarkable opportunities, bringing 
comfort to the Friends “ in this land of slavery and 
oppression, where the yoke of bondage is tightly riv- 
eted and much prejudice prevailing against the prin- 
ciples of the Society of Friends.” 

They did not confine their meetings to Friends, 
but were granted the use of court rooms and churches 
where the truth was fearlessly uttered, and where 
crowds sometimes came together in merriment ; but 
so powerful were the gospel messages and the atten- 
tion of the people so drawn, that the meetings closed 
in great solemnity. In thus mingling with members 
of different denominations they felt “that all were 
children of the same Heavenly Father and alike un- 
der his especial care.” During this visit they were all 
brought into deep sympathy with the Friends there 
in their peculiar trials, situated as they were, a 
marked people in a slave-holding district. 

In 1850 Pierce and Sarah Hoopes returned to 
West Chester with their two minor children, and 
henceforth it was their home. Sarah’s devotion to 
her Religious Society was complete, and way seemed 
always to open for her to manifest it without neglect 
of duty in the home. She loved the quiet assembling 
for worship with “ my people,” a term she often used 
when speaking of Friends. Especially did she enjoy 
the week-day meetings, and when the school chil- 
dren were assembled therein her countenance would 
light up with loving satisfaction, and often would 
come forth sweet words of welcome from a heart 
filled to overflowing with a desire to draw the dear 
lambs to the fold of Christ. 





In 1851 her gift as a minister was acknowledged 
by Birmingham Monthly Meeting, and she was much 
drawn into service both at home and in neighboring 
meetings, as well as many of our yearly meetings; 
her husband often accompanying her. The records 
of her Monthly Meeting give evidence how freely 
and frequently she was liberated for such work ; 
many of these minutes embracing close service, as in 
1863, one was granted her to visit the families, and 
some not members, of Darby Monthly Meeting. In 
this she was joined by her friend Sarah Hunt (late 
Underwood), who had a similar concern. Nor did she 
neglect her social duties,—visiting Friends in their 
homes, especially the members of her own meeting, 
searching out the strangers coming to reside within 
its limits, giving them a welcome which was much 
appreciated. 

Throughout the organization of our Society she 
was ever watchful for its good, and was often chosen 
for important commissions. From the Yearly Meet- 
ing of 1865 she was one of a Committee to visit Presi- 
dent Johnson and his Cabinet, to present an address 
expressive of our sympathy with the nation’s loss by 
death of Abraham Lincoln; the address also convey- 
ing our appreciation of the kindness and leniency 
shown to Friends by respecting our conscientious 
scruples regarding war. Again, in 1877, she was one 
to convey to Lucy Webb Hayes, wife of the Presi- 
dent, the cordial unity of Women’s Yearly Meeting 
with her position relative to temperance. 

In 1874 she and her husband were given a minute 
of unity, he an Elder and she a Minister among 
Friends, “ to accompany their children on a visit to 
England and adjacent parts.” From her notes of this 
visit to Ireland, Scotland, and England we learn with 
what perfect trust she entered upon it. Upon the 
outward bound trip she says: “This being the first 
day of the week, we were assembled upon deck for 
Divine worship. A Baptist minister read from 4th 
chapter of John, then preached his sermon, ending 
with prayer. I felt an impression under a reveren- 
tial feeling to cite the attention of the people to that 
admirable sermon on the Mount, endeavoring to im- 
press the necessity for obeying the Divine com- 
mands,” quoting the parable of the wise man who 
built his house on a rock, and making the application. 
“T afterwards expressed a prayer that the different 
denominations now assembled might unitedly offer a 
tribute of thanksgiving and praise unto Him to whom: 
it is due; to whose power alone we are indebted for 
every blessing now, henceforth, and forever.” On 
the following First-day she makes record of the min- 
ister’s sermon on a text from that portion of the Book 
of Daniel referring to his preservation,—alluding to 
the necessity of prayer. After this she says: “I 
made some remarks in relation to the kind of prayer 
which is acceptable to God, finishing with the poetic 
language— 

‘ Prayer is the Christian’s vital breath, 
The Christian’s native air; 
His Watchword at the gate of death, 
He enters Heaven with prayer.’ ” 

This visit abroad with her family was to her a 
source of great pleasure. She regularly attended the 
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meetings of Friends, and was very kindly treated. 
She afterwards expressed herself as well satisfied 
with the profession our branch of Friends is making, 
believing it to be in accord with the teachings of 
Jesus. 

Upon her return home she writes: “I fervently 
desire thankfully to acknowledge my gratitude to an 
over-ruling Providence whose guardian care has been 
extended to his children, who are often forgetful of 
his many mercies, and also for the sustaining evi- 
dence He afforded me when dangers seemed fear- 
fully to await us, and enabled me with calmness and 
confidence wholly to rely on Him who I believed 
would do with me what was right in his sight.” 

One of her deepest concerns was for the guarded 
education of Friends’ children, and she gave of her 
time and means to the support of Friends’ schools, 
which she loved to visit, giving the word of encour- 
agement to both teachers and pupils. 

Next to the direct impress of the Spirit, and to 
well regulated homes, she looked to these schools 
for aid in the implanting of a love for the principles 
of Friends; hopeful that by these agencies there 
might be a bright future for her beloved Society. 
She took great interest in the work of the First-day 
School, especially the Bible-class, which she encour- 
aged by her presence and valuable counsel, until 
failing strength prevented her attendance. During 
the many years of her labor in this connection there 
was ample opportunity to test her knowledge of the 
Scriptures of Truth, of which she was a diligent 
reader. When a difficult question was propounded, 
whether it related to the Old or New Testament, she 
never seemed at a loss fora reply, as if thesubject were 
one to which she had devoted especial consideration. 
A broad and charitable spirit pervaded her expres- 
sions and actions, drawing to her in Christian love 
the large circle of young people with whom she 
came in contact. These she desired should be early 
brought into service, and loving to have them visit 
her in her home, she directed their attention to that 
which in the human points to the divine. 

In the business meetings of our Society her love 
of good order and her wise judgment were most 
marked. Her remarkable knowledge of the Book of 
Discipline and its proper administration, made her 
very valuable, and while she realized that the 
“spirit” is more than the “ letter,” she was loyal to 
law while it existed, yet firm in the advocacy of 
changing when advancing growth demanded it. She 
desired greatly that the women of our Society should 
_prize their privileges and transact their business 


with a dignity befitting a people who sincerely en- | 
deavor to “ hold all meetings in the authority of | 


truth.” Touse her own words, “I believe the nearer 
we live to the Truth, the more frequent evidences we 
shall have of a union of spirit and communion one 


with another, whereby we become each other’s joy | 


and rejoicing.” 


In her domestic affairs this love of order held its | 


true place, and her accomplishments by its observ- 
ance were marvelous. Yet no doubt her struggles 
were many ere she gained this true place, for she ex- 
pressed toa friend,—“ I often tremble for myself when 
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I consider how much of my time is devoted to the 
transitory affairs of this life, and my desires are 
strong that they may not have undue hold of the af- 
fections, but be considered as the gifts of a bountiful 
Providence and received with humble thankfulness 
from his hands. She did not ignore her human frail- 
ties, nor deny if she had gone astray, but with pur- 
pose strong, and with high resolve to do His will, 
she was true to her God. 

She was permitted to enjoy much, both of tem- 
poral and spiritual gifts, and though at times having 
her “wintry seasons,” she beautifully approached 
her “ green old age” receiving and dispensing favors 
as a grateful hand-maiden of the Lord. 

Her last service for which a minute was granted 
her was to Baltimore Yearly Meeting in 1874, on re- 
turning which she said, “ my mind has been clothed 
with quiet rest and a reward of peace.” Her mind 
continued remarkably bright and clear to the close of 
her long life, which she had always earnestly desired. 
In a letter to a near relative, after she had entered 
her 89th year, she wrote: “What an unspeakable 
blessing when old age comes upon us if the mind can 
be preserved clear. I cannot think it wrong to ask 
for that favor, and all should be truly grateful to the 
Giver of every blessing for so great a boon.” Near 
the close she wrote to a life-long friend, “I am rest- 
ing quietly under the shadow of the Almighty. In 
Him I trust there is safety. I am notasking for any- 
thing, but thankful for the abundant blessings dis- 
pensed.” 

Her last illness was brief, and she entered quietly 
into rest in the autumn of sees, Tenth month 10th, 
in her 90th year. 

On the occasion of her Sesaeed a solemn meeting 
was held in the meeting-house where she had so 
loved to assemble with her friends, and where the 
school children were gathered to view the peaceful 
face from which the spirit of their friend had fled; 
after touching and tender expressions from minister- 
ing Friends present, her remains were interred in 


Friends’ burial-grounds, West Chester, southwest of 
the town. 


Signed by direction of Birmingham Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, held Tenth month 26th, 1889. 
Gero. L. MARIs, 
MARTHA S. SHARPLES, 


Clerks. 
Read in and approved by Concord Quarterly Meeting of 
Friends, Tenth month 29th, 1889. 


Wm. P. BANCROFT, 
PRISCILLA T. SPEAKMAN, j 


Clerks. 


“SLEEP is like death ; and, after sleep, 
The world is new begun, 
When thoughts stand luminous and firm, 
Like statues in the sun. 
Refreshed from supersensuous founts, 
The soul to higher levels mounts.” 


Our little systems have their day ; 
They have their day and cease to be ; 
They are but broken lights of thee, 
And thou, O Lord, art more than they. 
—Alfred Tennyson. 





RELIGION AND MODERN MATERIALISM. 
REMAINING then at home, and consulting the nature 
which we have and which we see, we find that, far 
from being self-inclosed, or related only to its visi- 
ble dependencies, it turns a face,on more than one 
side, right towards the Infinite, and, often to the dis- 
regard of nearer things, moves hither or thither as 
if shrinking from a shadow advancing thence, or 
drawn by a light that wins it forward. We are con- 
stantly—even the most practical of us—seeing what 
is invisible and hearing what is inaudible, and per- 
mitting them to send us on our way. Not left, like 
the mere animal, to be the passive resultant of forces 
without and instincts within, but invested with an 
alternative power, we are conscious partners in the 
architecture of our own character, and know our- 
selves te be the bearers of a trust; and this fiduciary 
life takes us at once across the boundary which sep- 
arates nature from what transcends it. Seducing ap- 
petites and turbulent passions and ignoble ease never 
gain our undivided ear; while we bend to them, 
there are pleading voices which distract us, and 
which, if they do not save us, follow us with an ex- 
postulating shame. Nor, if ever we wake up and 
kindle at the appeal of misery and the cry of wrong, 
or with the spontaneous fire of disinterested affec- 
tion or devotion to the true and good, can we con- 
strue them into anything less than a Divine claim 
upon us; we know their right over us at a glance; 
we feel on us their look of authority in reply: if, to 
our careless fancy, we were ever our own, we can be 
sono more. Once stirred by the higher springs of 
character, and possessed by the yearning for the per- 
fect mind, we are aware that to live out of these is 
our supreme obligation, and that for us nothing short 
of this is holy. To have seen the vision of the best 
and possible and not to pursue it, is to mar the true 
idea of our nature,and to fall from its heaven as a rebel 
and an outcast. This inner life of Conscience and 
ideal aspiration supplies the elements and sphere of 
Religion ; and the discovery of Duty is as distinctly 
relative to an Objective Righteousness as the percep- 
tion of Form to an external Space; it is a bondage, 
with superficial reluctance, but with deeper consent, 
to an invisible Highest; and both moral Fear and 
moral Love stand before the face of an authority 
which is the eternal reality of the holy, just, and 
true. On the first view, you might expect that the 
stronger the enthusiasm for goodness, and the surer 
the recoil from ill,so much the fitter would the mind 
be to stand alone in its self-adequacy ; yet it is pre- 
cisely at such elevation that it most trusts in a Su- 
preme Perfection to which it only faintly responds, 
and leans for support on that everlasting stay. The 
life of aspiration, attempting to nurse itself, soon 
pines and dies; it must breathe a diviner air, and 
take its thirst to unwasting springs ; and wherever it 
settles into a quiet tension of the will, and an up- 
turned look of the affections, it is sustained by ha- 
bitual access to the Fountain of sanctity, and by the 
consciousness of an Infinitesympathy. Are not both 
the need and the existence of this objective sustain- 





1 Extracts from the Address of James Martineau, at Manches- 
ter New College, (London), Tenth month 6, 1874. 
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himself, when he insists on that strange entity, 
“That, not ourselves, which makes for righteousness ?” 
By an abstraction, however, such a function cannot 
be discharged ; nothing ever “ makes for righteous- 
ness” but One who is righteous. To support and 
raise the less, there must be a greater; and that 
which does not think and will and love, whatever 
the drift of its blind power, may indeed be larger, 
but is not greater, than the sinning soul that longs 
for purity. 

Now, so long as the devotee of Goodness is pos- 
sessed by a faith, not only in his own aspirations, but 
in an Infinite Mind which fosters and secures them 
as counterparts of the highest reality, it is of little 
moment ethically what theory he adopts of their 
mode of origin within him. Whether he takes them 
as intuitive data of his understanding, or, with Hart- 
ley, as a transfiguration of sensible interests into a 
disinterested glory, or, with Darwin and Spencer, as 
the latest refinement of animal instinct and disci- 
pline after percolating through uncounted genera- 
tions,--that which he has reached—be it first or last 
—is at all events the truth of things, the primordial and 
everlasting certainty, in comparison with which all 
prior stages of training, if such there were, give but 
dim gropings and transient illusions. In Hartley 
himself, accordingly, a doctrine essentially material- 
istic and carrying in it the whole principle of Evolu- 
tion, so far as it could be epitomized in the individu- 
al’s life, easily blended with moral fervor and even a 
mystic piety ; and, in Priestley, with a noble heroism 
of veracity and an unswerving confidence in the per- 
fect government of the universe. But what if the 
process of atomic development be taken as the Sub- 
stitute for God, not as His method? if you withdraw 
from the beginning all Jdea of what is to come out at 
the end—all Model or Archetype to control and di- 
rect the procedure, and restrain the possible from run- 
ning off indefinitely into the false and wrong? Do 
you suppose that the ethical results can be still the 
same? The inevitable difference, I think, few consid- 
erate persons will deny; and without attempt to 
measure its amount, its chief feature may be readily 
defined. 

It was often said by both James and John Stuart 
Mill, that you do not alter, much less destroy, a feel- 
ing or sentiment by giving its history: from what- 
ever unexpected sources its constituents may be 
gathered, when once their confluence is complete the 
current they form runs on the same, whether you 
know them or not. How true this may be is exem- 
plified by the younger Mill himself; who, while re- 
solving the moral sentiments into simple pleasure 
and pain, and moral obligation into a balance of hap- 
piness, yet nobly protested that he would rather 
plunge into eternal anguish than falsely bend before 
an unrighteous power. Ifso it be,then one in whom 
benevolence, honor, purity, had reached their great- 
est refinement and most decisive clearness would 
suffer no change of moral consciousness, on becom- 
ing convinced that it is a “ poetic thrill ” of his “ gang- 


| lia”? induced by the long breaking-in through which 





1 Professor Tyndall’s Address, p. 49. 
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his progenitors have passed, in conformity with the 
system of organic modification that has deprived 
him of his fur and his tail. In spite of the apparent 
incongruity, let us grant that his higher affections will 
speak to him exactly as before, and make their 
claims felt by the same tones of sacred authority, so 
that they continue to subdue him in reverence or lift 
him as with inspiration. The surrender to them of 
heart and will under these conditions, the vow to 
abide by them and live in them, may still deserve ac- 
knowledgment as Religion; but, inasmuch as they 
have shrunk into mere unaccredited subjective sus- 
ceptibilities, they have lost all support from Omnis- 
cient approval, and all presumable accordance with 
the reality of things. For what are these moral in- 
tensities of his nature, seen under his new lights? 
Whence is their message? With what right do they 
deliver it to him in that imperative voice? and, if it 
be slighted, prostrate him with unspeakable com- 
punction? Are they an influx of Righteousness and 
Love from the life of the universe? Do they report 
the insight of beings more august and pure? No; 
they are capitalized “ experiences of utility ” and so- 
cial coercion, the record of ancestral fears and satis- 
faction stored in his brain, and reappearing with di- 
vine pretensions, only because their animal origin is 
forgotten: or, under another aspect, they are the 
newest advantage won by gregarious creatures in 


“the struggle for existence.” From such an origin it | 


is impossible to extract credentials for any elevated 
claim ; so that although low beginnings may lead, in 
the natural order, to what is better than themselves 
—asa Julia may be the mother of an Agrippina—yet 
in such case the superiority lies in new endowment, 
which is not contained in the inheritance. For such 
new endowment as we gain in the ascent from inter- 
est to conscience the theory of transmission cannot 
provide. If the coarse and turbid springs of barbar- 
ous life, filtered through innumerable organisms, flow 
limpid and sparkling at last, the element is still the 
same, though the sediment is left behind ; and as it 
would need a diviner power to turn the water into 
wine, so Prudence, run however fine, social Conform- 
ity, however swift and spontaneous, can never con- 
vert themselves into Obligation. Hence arises, I 
think, an inevitable contradiction between the scien- 
tific hypothesis and the personal characteristics of a 
high-souled disciple of the modern negative doc- 
trine. For his supreme affections no adequate object 
and no corresponding source is offered in the uni- 
verse ; if they look back for their cradle, they see 
through the forest the cabin of the savage or the lair 
of the brute; if they look forth for their justifying 
reality and end, they fling vain arms aloft and em- 
brace a vacancy. They cannot defend, yet cannot re- 
linquish, their own enthusiasm: they bear him for- 
ward upon heroic lines that sweep wide of his own 
theory ; and, transcending their own reputed origin 
and environment, they float upon vapors and are 
empty, self-poised by their own heat. One or two 
instances will illustrate the way in which what is 
best in our humanity is left, in the current doctrine, 
unsupported by the real constitution of the world. 

Compassion—the instinctive response to the spec- 








tacle of misery—has a two-fold expressiveness : it is 
in us a protesting vote against the sufferings we see, 
and a sign of faith that they are not ultimate, but re- 
mediable. Its singularity is, to be not one of these 
alone, but both. Were it a simple repugnance, it 
would drive us from its object ; but it is an aversion 
which attracts : it snatches us with a bound to the very 
thing we hate, and not with hostile rush, but with 
softened tread and gentle words and uplifting hand. 
And what is the secret of this transfiguration of hor- 
ror into love? It could never be but for the implicit 
assurance that for these wounds there is healing pos- 
sible, if the nursing care does not delay. Should we 
not say then, if we trusted its own word about itself, 
that this principle, so deep and intense in our un- 
folded nature, is an evident provision for a world of 
hopeful sorrow ? It is distinctly relative to pain, and 
would be out of place in a scene laid out for happi- 
ness alone ; yet treats that pain as transient, and on 
passing into the cloud already sees the opening 
through. It enters the infirmary of human ills with 
the tender and cheerful trust of the young Sister of 
mercy, who binds herself to the perpetual presence 
of human maladies, that she may be forever giving 
them their discharge. Compassion institutes a 
strange order of servitude; it sets the strong to obey 
the weak, the man and woman to wait upon the 
child, and youth and beauty to kneel and bend be- 
fore decrepitude and deformity. How then do the 
drift and faith of this instinct agree with the method 
of the outer world as now interpreted ? Do they copy 
it exactly, and find encouragement from the great ex- 
ample? On the contrary, Nature, it is customary to 
say, is pitiless, and, while ever moving on, makes no 
step but by crushing a thousand-fold more sentient 
life than she ultimately sets up, and sets up none 
that does not devour what is already there. The 
battle of existence rages through all time and in 
every field ; and its rule is to give no quarter—to dis- 
patch the maimed, to overtake the halt, to trip up 
the blind, and drive the fugitive host over the preci- 
pice into the sea. Nature is fond of the mighty, and 
kicks the feeble; and, while forever multiplying 
wretchedness, has no patience with it when it looks 
up and moans. : 

Beyond the range of the merely compassionate 
impulse, Self-forgetfulness in love for others has a fore- 
most place in our ideal of character, and our deep 
homage as representing the true end of our human- 
ity. We exact it from ourselves, and the poor answer 
we make to the demand costs us many a sigh; and 
till we can break the bonds that hold us to our own 
center, and lose our self-care in constant sacrifice, a 
shadow of silent reproach lies upon our heart. Who 
is so faultless, or so obtuse, as to be ignorant what 
shame there is, not only in snatched advantages and 
ease retained to others’ loss, but in ungentle words, 
in wronging judgment within our private thoughts 
alone; nay, in simple blindness to what is passing in 
another’s mind? Who does not upbraid himself for 
his slowness in those sympathies which are as a mul- 
tiplying mirror to the joys of life, reflecting them in 
endless play? And the grace so imperfect in our- 
selves wins our instant veneration when realized in 
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others. The historical admirations of men are often, 
indeed, drawn to a very different type of character: 
for Genius and Will have their magnificence as well 
as Goodness its beauty: but before the eye of a puri- 
fied reverence, neither the giants of force nor the re- 
cluses of saintly austerity stand on so high a pedestal 
as the devoted benefactors of mankind. The heroes 
of honor are great; but the heroes of service are 
greater; nor does any appeal speak more home to us 
than a true story of life risked, of ambitions dropped, 
of repose surrendered, of temper molded, of all 
things serenely endured—perhaps unnoticed and in 
exile—at some call of sweet or high affection. Is 
then this religion of Self-sacrifice the counterpart of 
the behavior of the objective world? Is the same 
principle to be found dominating on that great scale ? 
Far from it. There, we are informed, the only rule is 
self-assertion : the all-determining Law is relentless 
competition for superior advantage ; the condition of 
obeying which is, that you are to forego nothing, 
and never to miss an opportunity of pushing a rival 
over, and seizing the prey before he is on his feet 
again. : 

Once more: the Sense of Duty enforces the sug- 
gestions of these and other affections by an authority 
which we recognize as at once within us and over us, 
and making them more than impulses, more than 
ideals, and establishing them in binding relations with 
our Will. The rudest self-knowledge must own that 
the consciousness of Moral Obligation is an experi- 
ence sui generis, separated by deep distinctions from 
outward necessity on the one hand, and inward desire 


upon the other; and the only psychology which can 
bridge over these distinctions is that which escapes 
with its analysis into prehistoric ages, and finds it 
easy to grow vision out of touch, and read back all 


differentiation into sameness. No one would carry 
off the problem into that darkness who could deal 
with it in the present daylight: so, we may take it as 
confessed, tbat to us the suasion of Right speaks with 
a voice which no charming of pleasure and no chorus 
of opinion can ever learn to mimic. To disregard 
them is a simple matter of courage; we defy them, 
and are free: but if from it we turn away, we hear 
pursuing feet behind: and should we stop our ears, 
we feel upon us the grasp of an awful hand. Moral 
good, would, in our apprehension, cease to be what 
it is, were it constituted by any natural good, or re- 
lated to it otherwise than as its superior. It is not a 
personal end—one among the many satisfactions as- 
signed to the separate activities of our constitution: 
else, it would be at our disposal, and we might forego 
it. Others are our partners in it: for it sets up Righis 
as counterparts to Duties,and widens by its reciproc- 
ity into a common element of Humanity. Is that 
then its native home? Have men created it, as an 
expression of their general wish—a concentrated 
code of civic police? We cannot rest in this: for no 
aggregate of wills, no public meeting of mankind, 
though it got together all generations and all con- 
temporary tribes, could by vote make perfidy a vir- 
tue and then turn pity into acrime. Moral Right is 
thus no local essence ; but by its centrifugal force, rel- 
atively to our abode, slips off the earth and assumes 





an absolute universality as the law of all free 
agency. That it should present itself to us in this 
transcendent aspect is intelligible enough, if it be 
identified with the Universal Mind, and thence im- 
parted to dependent natures permitted to be like 
him ; for, in that case, the related feelings and con- 
victions are true ; in the order of reality, Righteous- 
ness is prior to the pains and pleasures of our partic- 
ular faculties and the natural exigencies of our col- 
lective life; and our allegiance is due to an eternal 
Perfection which penetrates the moral structure of 
all worlds. , 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


CHASTE CONVERSATION. 

Is our conversation at all times pure and coupled 
with fear? “for out of the abundance of the heart 
the mouth speaketh.” This query arose from that 
Rock whereon was founded Revelation, and was 
handed forth to a contentious people, that the house- 
hold of faith might be of one mind, “having com- 
passion one of another,” and “ Jove as brethren,” re- 
straining the tongue and lips that nothing be spoken 
without fear; but to eschew that which is contrary- 
wise ; and again, unto the Scribes and Pharisees was 
it said, “ that every idle word that men shall speak, 
they shall give account thereof, for by thy words thou 
shalt be justified,and by thy words thou shalt be 
condemned.” 

Then how careful should all be, and especially 
those who are subject to being easily tempted, lest 
they pile up accountability and condemnation to 
such a degree that any former work by Christ upon 
the heart will be repreived ; any religion founded by 
Divine Faith will be shaken off, and all primitive 
purity lost sight of. When the final rendering to 
him of that solemn account of the whole stewardship 
of life shall come, the retrospect will be so clouded 
that the “ Well done!” will not be heard. 

Our Lord enjoined upon his disciples to “ watch 
and pray lest they enter into temptation.” While this 
is in the past tense, remember that it also enjoins us 
at the present, that all which is done should be un- 
der the direction of his Holy Spirit, that by yielding 
thereto, a concern will arise to so live that the na- 
tural taste or relish for such gratifications will be 
overcome and the desire to partake of the “ fruits of 
the Spirit,” and enjoy the influence of his presence, 
will be all in all. Our conversation will then become 
chaste, and we will walk worthy of the profession we 
make, in all lowliness and meekness, permitting our- 
selves to abide in the Vine, to keep faithfully the 
word of his patience, and where fresh openings of 
Divine favor are experienced, we will be enabled to 
lay another stone upon the altar to his praise. 

It is in the interior of these Divine openings that 
an uneasy, restless spirit suggests and promotes a dif- 
ferent course to pursue, which, when accepted, brings 
remorse such as befell the children of Israel in the 
absence of their great law-giver, Moses; not being 
content to wait through faith for his return, they were 
made to drink of the water which consumed their 
idol, to lay down in sorrow upon the fire of their 
own kindling. But whosoever taketh up the “cro 
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daily,” to follow the monitions of the Spirit of God, 
shall be reconciled like Simeon of old, who with the 
Holy Ghost upon him, in patience waited for the con- 
solation of Israel, becoming endowed with all the 
gifts and graces of the Holy Spirit. Thus it is yet 
and ever will be that the children of God (the obedi- 
ent) will be endowed in an eminent and peculiar 
manner, and to the comfort and refreshment of their 
own and the hearts of their people. 

Hoopeston, Jil, Cuas. A. LUKENS. 
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CARING FOR OUR INHERITANCE! 
A PROMINENT minister in our Society, in a recent dis- 
course upon emphasizing the value of the great prin- 
ciple of truth proclaimed by Friends,—the direct re- 
sponsibility of each individual soul to its Creator, 
and also the testimonies arising therefrom,—most 
forcibly compared these to a tangible inheritance, 
conveyed to us by the will of some ancestor, an es- 
tate both valuable and beautiful; yet this property 
if not looked after and kept in order by appreciation 
of its worth and by diligence, will fall into decay. 
So this precious principle must be maintained and 
these testimonies made living truths to-day, not in 
the same way that our forefathers upheld them, but 
in parallel lines of goodness that will lead to right- 
eousness. 

And may we not add to this valuable thought and 
carry the simile still farther? This earthly inherit- 
ance, resting on a good foundation, is capable of im- 
provement. No matter how beautiful it is, the con- 
stant development of man’s powers in the direction 
of inventions and multiplied comforts for the out- 
ward body necessitates changes in the estate, and 
these, kept in moderation, become as blessings con- 
ferred by the great Giver of all good. Therefore, 
shall we not, while holding most firmly to the founda- 
tion principle of our Friendly inheritance, develop 
our testimonies till they too shall grow and bless the 
multitude? As in the one case these blessings do 
not come by hedging in and not improving the ances- 
tral estate, so in the other we must allow our outlook 
to broaden, and adapt ourselves to the changed con- 
ditions of men in present times, and work accordingly. 
We must carry our Gospel of Friendliness outside of 
the cherished enclosure, and let its benign influence be 
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felt in blessing to the poor and the friendless, that 
these may come to know of our industry, our order, 
our economy, and moderation, that lead to thrift and 
comfort for the visible man, as well as the power of the 
Christ within that upholds and sustains us. Neither 
need we withhold our light from the rich or the 
learned. As it is well for an individual to have a high 
aim for himself and always hope for better things, and 
to become a more perfect man, so in our Society let us 
not rest on the glory of our past, but press forward 
with our truth, reaching out for fresh revelations 
leading to the improvement of humanity. 

Let us so value our inheritance that we shall 
keep it unsullied, not by clinging to non-essentials 
till the essential principle grows dim, but use our 
reason with the light of truth for our guide and we 
will yet be led into righteous ways of which we do 
not dream. Apart from our distinctive tenet, and 
that too is largely endorsed by enlightened Chris- 
tians everywhere, our one most peculiar testimony is 
to the freedom of the Gospel Ministry,—with most all 
the others we must work abreast with the Christian 
world. Not necessarily by their methods, but by our 
ways which we understand and which bring good re- 
sults. As a Society we should not stand aloof from 
organized work for any who may be held in the bond- 
age of ignorance or of sin. In the language of a wise 
scholar, “ Religions are not unchangeable; on the 
contrary they are always growing and changing ; and 
if they cease to grow and cease to change they cease 
to exist. The very soul of the Christian re- 
ligion is missionary, progressive, world-embracing ; it 
would cease to exist if it ceased to be missionary.” 
Jesus said “ the poor ye bave always,” and it is for us 
to consider the best methods of aiding these, primar- 
ily those of our own household of faith and then 
“our neighbor.” Keeping alive our meetings, where 
we should love to gather to renew our strength, let us 
feel that our organized body, as a body, will sustain 
and help in caring for our inheritance. With our 
faith “ burning like a lamp in our souls,” inspired by 
the example and suffering and spiritual enlighten- 
ment of Friends in the past, let us keep bright their 
legacy by courageously pressing forward to win fresh 
victories over evil, that we too may have even better 
estates to bestow on those who are to follow. 


WE grow in silence; our characters are formed 
and our temptations come to usin silence. If there 
were more times of quiet thoughtfulness in our lives, 
it would help to make us better. For if we would 
make it a rule to spend some part of each day, say at 
twilight, or the darker night, alone, there would be 
many things in the life of to-day which we would 


take care to keep out of to-morrow.—Selected. 


Tue heart bas reasons of its own which the rea- 
son knows nothing of.— Pascal. 





MARRIAGES. 


HAINES—MOORE.—At the residence of Joshua Moore | 
J., Fifth month 8th, 1890, under the care 


Woodstown, N. 
of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting of Friends, Mary L. E. 
Moore. to George T. Haines, of Haddonfield. N. J. 


DEATHS. 

CARVER.—On First-day, Fifth month 18, 1890, David 
Carver, in his 70th year; a member of the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends of Philadelphia. 

CHAPMAN,—Suddenly, Fifth month 23d, 1890, T. Ell- 
wood Chapman, aged 78 years; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting held at Green street, Phila. 


HALL.—At her home near Quaker City, Guernsey Co., 
Ohio, Ninth month 7, 1889, Ellen Hall, in the 81st year of 
her age; a member of Richland Preparative and Still- 
water Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 

HALL.—At his home near Quaker City, Guernsey Co., 
Ohio, Fifth month 5, 1890, John P. Hall, of paralysis, in 
the 77th year of his age; a life-long member of Richland 
Preparative and Stillwater Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 


HEACOCK.—Fifth month 9th, 1890, at her father’s 
residence in Greenwood, Columbia Co., Pa., Abigail H., 
daughter of Jesse and Lydia Heacock, of consumption and 
heart disease ; aged 26 years, 11 months, and 6 days. 

Thus has a dear, loving daughter and sister passed from 
us. She was gentle and mild, loved by all who knew her, 
living a Christian life, and she has gone whence none ever 
return. Nor would we wish to recall her if we could. 
Just before she passed away she said she did not fear death, 
and was ready to go to meet her Maker. 


HORNER.—At Medford, N. J., Fifth month 24, 1890, 
Joseph Horner, in his 82d year; a minister of Medford 
Monthly Meeting. 


MERRITT.—In Brooklyn, N. Y., Fourth month 27th, 
1890, Sarah H. Merritt, wife of Edward Merritt, and 
daughter of the late James C. Haviland, in her 55th year. 

MOORE.—Near King-of-Prussia, Montgomery Co., Pa., 
Fifth month 24, 1890, suddenly, Richard Moore, in his 50th 
year. Interment at Valley Friends’ burying ground, from 
the residence of his father-in-law, William Carver. 

MOORE.—Fourth month 25th, 1890, at his residence, 
Duanesburg, Schenectady county, N. Y., Joel Moore, in 
the 82d year of his age; an esteemed member of Duanes 
burg Monthly Meeting. 

ROTE.—At Millville, Pa., Fifth month 16, 1890, Walter 
D., son of James M. and the late Elizabeth W. Rote, aged 
20 years, 6 months, and 8 days; grandson of Reuben and 
the late Sarah E. Wilson. 


THURSTON.—In London, England, Fifth month 12, | 
1890, William Wharton Thurston, of Bethlehem, Pa., aged | ’ : : ae 
| felt that without his Heavenly Father's aid he could 


38 years; agrandson of the late William and Deborah F. 
Wharton, of Phila. 


WEBB.—At her home in Mount Union, Ohio, Fifth 
month 22, 1890, Leah W., widow of Abram Webb, and 
daughter of Thomas and Anna Wright, formerly of Adams 
Co., Pa., aged 80 years and 3 months 
0., Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


; a member of Salem, 


By our own niggard rule we try 
The hope to suppliants given ; 
We mete out love, as if our eye 
Saw to the end of Heaven. 
—John Keble. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1890.—No. 22. 
SrxTH MonTH 8, 1890. 
TEACHING TO PRAY. 

GOLDEN TEXT.—Ask, and it shall be given unto you; seek, and 
ye shall find ; knock, and it shall be opened unto you. 
—Luke 11: 9. 

Read Luke 11: 1-13. 

PraYER is a condition of the spiritual life rather than 
a form of words. These may be most appropriate and 
devotional, yet they avail nothing unless there is a 
feeling of need,—an earnest desire to more fully real- 
ize the Divine favor, and to live in accordance with 
the will of the Heavenly Father. Forms of prayer 
have been used in all ages. The Hebrews had many 
such, and in the Christian Church, wherever litur- 
gies are used, set prayers for special occasions form a 
large part of the public worship. Friends, in com- 
mon with all non-ritual bodies, are without a form of 
prayer, believing that the uplifting of the soul to God 
must be realized through a silent waiting in the 

spirit. 

Robert Barclay, in a note under the head of wor- 
ship, writes of “The Lord’s Prayer”: “This was 
commanded to the disciples while yet weak, before 
they had received the dispensation of the Gospel; 
not that they should only use it in praying, but that 
he might show them by one example how that their 
prayers ought to be short, and not like the long pray- 
ers of the Pharisees. And that this was the use of it 
appears by all their prayers, which divers saints af- 
terwards made use of, whereof the Scriptures make 
mention, for none made use of this, neither repeated 
it, but used other words, according as the thing re- 
quired and as the Spirit gave utterance.” He ex- 
plains further, in Proposition XI., paragraph 22: 
“ First, that there is a necessity of this inward retire- 
ment of the mind as previous to prayer, that the Spirit 
may be felt to draw thereunto, as necessary to go be- 
fore, Matt. 24: 42; Mark 13: 33; 14: 38; Luke 21: 
36; from which it is evident that this watching was 
to go before prayer. Now to what end is this watch- 
ing, or what is it but a wanting to feel God’s spirit to 
draw unto prayer that so it may be done acceptably ? 
For since we are always to pray in the Spirit, and 
cannot pray of ourselves without it acceptably, this 
watching must be for this end recommended to us, as 
preceding prayer, that we may watch and wait for 


| the seasonable time which is when the spirit moves 


thereunto.” 
Praying in a certain place, etc. 
quently recorded of’ Jesus. 


This is very fre- 
He seems ever to have 


do nothing, and in this communion of spirit he found 


| a renewal of strength. 


Teachus .. as John also taught his disciples. 


| This is the first ‘intimation of any fo.mal worship 


constituted by John the Baptist. 

Say, Father, Hallowed be thy name. This differs in 
forms of words, but not in spirit, from the old ver- 
sion. The whole prayer is much shorter than the 
form given in Matt.6: 9-14, and both are without 
the doxology or ascription of praise found at the close 
of the prayer in the old version. 

Thy kingdom come. That the Divine name may be 
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held sacred and repeated reverently ; tbat the king- 
dom over which he shall rule may be set up in our 
own hearts and in the hearts of all men, should be 
the sincere prayer of every disciple, and for the 
speedy coming of this glorious day the whole life of 
every such disciple should be a prayer. 

Give us by day our daily bread. The word bread, as 
here used, denotes, doubtless, everything needed for 
our daily sustenance. The petition implies our de- 
pendence upon our Heavenly Father for the supply 
of our wants. It does not mean that we shall make 
no effort ourselves; it asks that in the efforts we 
make for the support of ourselves and those who are 
depending upon us we have the Divine approval. No 
one who prays this prayer in sincerity and truth will 
be found engaged in any pursuit in which he cannot 
ask help of his Heavenly Father. 

Forgive us our sins, elc. Only as we are forgiving 
towards those who wrong us or speak evil of us can 
we hope to be forgiven of our Father, and this we 
cannot do until we come under a measure of his own 
Holy Spirit. The word indebtedness is used in the 
sense of duty and obligation in our social and family 
relations. 


Bring us not into temptation. Do not permit us to | 


be drawn into evil practices. Help us to resist every 
temptation that will lead to sin. There is no sin in 
being tempted; the sin lies in yielding to tempta- 
tion. 





THE TOPIC THOUGHT—PRAYER. 


The North American Indians became so acute in 
following a trai!, that it isa matter of wonder to those 
not trained in that way. It developed a nicety of 
perception, a power of reasoning, an attention to 
slight guidings, that seemed almost like inspiration. 
They lived on the alert to hear and to see. Were all 
those who profess to be Christians to follow the ex- 
ample of these unlettered children of the forest in 
their walk through life, how easy of solution would 
be the most perplexing problem that confronts the 
modern statesman. If each unit of society would 
heed the plain indications of duty, the warnings 
against neglect, the promises to the faithful, ignoring, 
like the Indian, his own feelings or comfort, in his 
purpose to attain his object, the moral world would 
“blossom like the rose!” 

There is no greater proof of the unfailing love of 
our Heavenly Father than the sense of unrest which 
dwells more or less consciously in every soul till it 
turns for peace to the true source of peace, the soul’s 
health. This seeking for relief from an undefined 
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said: “Use not vain repetitions,” but say “Our 
Father.” How much nearer these words would 
seem to bring the helper than a prayer to the “ most 
high and holy God,” because this name is the most 
assuring name he could give them, that as a tender 
parent, he was not only willing, but waiting for their 
petitions, a promise that he would help them in their 
least trials and difficulties. David said, hundreds of 
years before: “ Like as a father pitieth his children, 
so the Lord pitieth them that fear him,” showing 


| that he is ever ready and waiting to bless us when- 


ever we will turn unto him that he may doso. The 
need for prayer exists in the necessity for bringing 
ourselves into harmony with him, which only prayer 
can do, and then comes the promise: “If ye abide 
in me, and my words abide in you, ask whatever ye 
will, and it shall be done unto you.” (John 15: 7.) 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

The offering of prayer to God has been a source 
of comfort and consolation to the human family in 
all ages; no people, perhaps, have ever existed who 
were so utterly destitute of a sense of an Infinite Be- 
ing as to be without some recognition of the need of 
a helper above and beyond themselves. 

Sometbing made by their own hands, or it may be 
some natural object,—a stone, a tree, a bubbling foun- 
tain,—has served as a medium of communication 
with the Invisible Power, feared, or reverenced, and 
to be placated by offering,—or in the more advanced 
civilizations, worshiped as a benignant Ruler. 

Even the patriarch Abraham, though he left his 
native land that he might be freed from its idolatries, 
had his memorial stones upon which he poured his 
oblations, and later, built into altars of sacrifice. It 
is following out the same sense of need, but on its 
more spiritual plane, that we of to-day build our 
houses of worship and dedicate them to the ever-liv- 


| ing Presence, before whom, when gathered together 


burden is the first impulse to prayer. Our Father in | 


his infinite wisdom trains his children by little indi- 
cations, certain guides which we shal! not fail to rec- 
ognize if we really desire to follow them, yet never 
giving full satisfaction or rest till our wills are merged 
into his Divine will, and we can realize that “the 
comforter is come to abide with us forever.” 

Sincere prayer is that condition of the heart in 
which the door is open, making it possible for the 
spirit of Christ to enter. F. R. Havergal says: 
“Christ never forces allegiance ; he waits for it.” In 
answer to the disciples “Teach us to pray,” Jesus 


in our solemn assemblies, we bow with reverence and 
devotion. Yet in thus presenting ourselves, we 
have no stronger claim upon the Fatherly care of 
God than the untutored savage kneeling before his 
chosen emblem, which represents to his understand- 
ing the Power that saves, and dare we say “ his faith is 
vain”? 

Are we not taught by this prayer of the Master, 
and indeed by all the beautiful lessons of faith and 
hope that he gave to the world, the universality of 
the Divine favor, and have we not too strictly fol- 
lowed the old Semitic thought, that the great “I 
Am” is our Jehovah, and we are his favored chil- 
dren? A better knowledge of the religions of other 
nations of the world whom we have been accustomed 
to hear spoken of as heathen idolaters, is teaching us 
the same great truth that was revealed to Peter 
when he was fain to acknowledge, “I perceive that 
God is no respecter of persons, but in every nation 
he that feareth him and worketh righteousness is ac- 
ceptable to him.” 





Tue Bible not only dwells on the rights of prop- 
erty and the duties of labor, but, for once that it does 
that, it preaches ten times over the duties of prop- 
erty he the rights of labor.— Kingsley. 
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PHILANTHROPIC WORK IN PHILADELPHIA 
YEARLY MEETING. 


THERE are now three standing Committees in our 
yearly meeting which may be regarded as represent- 
tative of its philanthropic work,—those on Temper- 
ance, Indians, and Colored Education. The other 
standing committees address themselves to the Soci- 
ety’s interior affairs: these three represent the out- 
look of the Society into the field of Philanthropy and 
Christian Endeavor. The kind of effort which has 
been organized in our sister yearly meetings in the 
Philanthropic Union is embodied in Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting by the three committees. 

Let us, then, consider what sort of a showing we 


make in this field. How much are we accomplishing? 
The work of the Temperance Committee is earn- 


estly performed. In no direction, either of Society 
labor or philanthropic labor, is there more interest 
shown. No movement lies closer to the heart of the 
body of the yearly meeting than this to extirpate 
the evils of Intemperance. The Committee meets 
regularly, and holdsextended sessions. It looks anx- 
iously in all directions for an opening where it may 
do some good, Its reports to the yearly meeting al- 
ways show its persevering activity. It is difficult to 
see how the Society could give a more distinct evi- 
dence of its desire to promote a clearness from In- 
temperance than it does show in the labors of this 
committee. 

But this being said, little remains. The Indian 
Committee’s work is nominal, and has been so for sev- 
Its membership has not been revised for 


eral years. 
a long time, and there are now, owing to deaths and 
resignations, but eleven persons left on the commit- 


tee. The concern which Friends for so many years 
exhibited in regard to the Indians, and which was so 
warmly and earnestly expressed fifteen to twenty 
years ago by Samuel M. Janney, Deborah F. Whar- 
ton, Barclay White, and many others, has sunk into 
a formal and perfunctory relation to thesubject. Onur 
yearly meeting has not now among the Indians a 
single person, male or female, representing in any 
way its interest in their welfare. Except that an In- 
dian Committee is still in existence, it is hard to see 
how it could do less for them than at present. 

As to the Committee on Colored Education, the 
showing is different, but very far from satisfactory 
to those who would like to see the Society, as a body, 
—not merely individual members of it,—show its 
interest in this great work. The colored people, like 
the Indians, have ever been wards of the Society. 
In its best days, its most beloved and most consistent 
members always were true to their duty in behalf of 
both these unfortunate classes. If there be a greater 
or truer Quaker than John Woolman, in the annals of 
the Society, who is he? If there be one whom all re- 
gard more highly than John G. Whittier, who is he? 
If there be one, (in our own body), more respected or 
more affectionately remembered than Samuel M. 
Janney, where shall we find him? Yet these all, 
like Elias Hicks, Lucretia Mott, Deborah F. Wharton, 
and many more, were earnest and active friends of 
the Negro and the Indian. 
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The Committee on Colored Education, in the 
opinion of many, might as well be released. Its re- 
ports, though only presenting an outline of facts, and 
very briefly ; (for examples of extended reports on 
philanthropic subjects, see those of the Indian Com- 
mittee, fifteen years ago; they are as long as all our 
reports this year put together), have been for the 
past four years the occasion of agitation in the yearly 
meeting, and in the women’s branch, on different 
occasions, of deep feeling, since a few Friends were 
so strongly opposed to giving the work any pecuniary 
support. As the case now stands, the yearly meet- 
ing’s attitude is one of merely formal interest in the 
subject. As a body it does nothing to help forward 
the work of raising up the colored people. 

I have not alluded to the amount of yearly meet- 
ing money which these philanthropic committees 
expend. I willdoso, now. The Temperance Com- 
mittee for the past year drew $168.60. The Indian 
Committee drew nothing. (It expended $105, but 
took this from a bequest left by the late Benjamin 
Coates.) The Colored Education Committee drew 
nothing. The whole of the philanthropic energy of 


| the yearly meeting, so far as money is concerned, 
| was expressed in the sum of $168.60, representing a 


body of (say) twelve thousand members. 

I draw no conclusions from these facts. I simply 
state them. But we ought to ask ourselves, surely, 
if we are doing what we ought. Is our relation to 
the philanthropic work of our time what it should 
be? H. M. J. 


THE COLORED SCHOOLS IN THE SOUTH. 


A very good meeting was held on Fifth-day evening, 
the 15th instant, of the Association to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People of the South. A 
statement was presented by the Treasurer, Henry M. 
Laing, and a verbal report of the work of the Associ- 
ation was made by the Chairman, Howard M. Jen- 
kins. Letters were read from Martha Schofield, de- 
scribing the work at Aiken, and from Abby D. Mun- 
ro, of the school at Mt. Pleasant. The old officers 
of the Association were reélected. 

A letter from Charles W. Wharton was read, (ex- 
cusing himself from an invitation to attend and ad- 
dress the meeting), in which he urged the necessity 
of creating an endowment fund for the Aiken School, 
as the only adequate means of assuring its continued 
support. Upon condition that not less than $20,000 
should be raised for the purpose, he offered to sub- 
scribe $500. Upon the reading of the letter, Isaac H. 
Clothier, who was one of those present, rose and ap- 
proved the suggestion, and said he would make a 
like subscription,—$500,—on the same condition. 

The meeting was well attended, and a good degree 
of interest was shown in the subjects presented. 

At the yearly meeting, on Sixth-day, a committee 
representing the Association attended in Room No.1, 
at the rise of the morning session, and received con- 
tributions from those who desired to give something 
to the support of the schools. The amount received 
was $110.28, and subsequently (sums handed Sarah H. 
Peirce), $27, making $137.28. 

Word was received from Martha Schofield, on the 
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21st instant, that she proposed to close the school on 
that date, instead of continuing into Sixth month, as 
usual. This was mainly due to the want of funds, 
but was in part on account of the illness of the prin- 
cipal teacher, Elizabeth Criley. She was quite sick 
for some weeks, and had hardly recovered when 
Martha wrote, on the 19th. 

Henry M. Laing, stated on the 21st, at the meeting 
of the Executive Committee of the Association, that 
he should write to Abby D. Munro, advising the 
close of the Mount Pleasant school, a month earlier 
than usual, on account of the lack of funds. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
MEETING. 


On Fourth-day evening of Yearly Meeting week, 
(Phila.), there was held at Race street meeting-house 
a most interesting meeting of the First-day School 
Association. It was well attended and the arranged 
exercises were of an exceptionally good character. 
The meeting opened with the reading of an excel- 
lent epistle from a sister association, which was fol- 
lowed by one prepared for all the Associations with 
which we correspond, which was approved and di- 
rected to be signed. Delegates were then named to 
attend the next meeting of the First-day School 
General Conference, to be held in Ninth month next 
at Fall Creek, Indiana. 

There was then read by Prof. Benj. Smith of 
Swarthmore College, an admirable plea for a closer 
study of the Bible and Biblical history by students 
in our colleges and higher schools. Not for the pur- 
pose of exalting the letter of Scripture, but for a 
broader and more intimate knowledge of a literature 
that has been and will ever be most valuable to all 
who profess the Christian religion. He was listened 
to with close attention and evident approval, and it 
is expected that his essay will appear in the INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL at an early day. 

He was followed by Samuel B. Carr in a practical 
talk on what First-day Schools can do to increase the 
interest in maintaining our Religious Society. He 
earnestly and most forcibly presented the need of 
early instilling into the youthful mind the religious 
thought, not stopping with the teaching of morality, 
but touching it with that emotion that Matthew Ar- 
nold so well says “ makes it religious.” If this is 
done and the value of our principles and love for 
them be infused, the future need not be doubtful. 
W. W. Biddle read a paper on the same subject, 
with similar thought. Both were excellent,and no 
one could listen to these stirring words and not feel 
that there was much of hope to cheer us in the atti- 
tude of the First-day School workers toward the So- 
ciety. The meeting was considered one of the best 
ever held during Yearly Meeting week. 


FAITH overleaps the confines of our reason, 

And if by faith, as in old times was said, 
Women received their dead 

Raised up to life, then only for a season 

Our partings are, nor shal! we wait in vain 
Until we meet again ! 
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THE LIBRARY. 
Tue late Elmer Ruan Coates of Philadelphia, a writer 
for the press for many years, left behind him at his 
death, a number of manuscripts and printed works, 
which became the property of his family. One of 
these is a handsomely printed and bound volume of 
verse, “ Laurel Hill,” originally printed for the author 
in 1878. It describes a day in summer, when the poet, 
wearying of sights and sounds in the living city, 
seeks the banks: of the Schuylkill and enters “ the 
City of the Dead.” There he hears voices of mourn- 
ing and of eulogy for those who have been laid in 
their last resting-places, and hears also the answers of 
Laurel Hill in comment and reply. 
Copies of the bock have been placed on sale with 
Friends’ Book Association, at 15th and Race streets. 
The price is $1.50. 


One of the most indefatigable of benevolent work- 
ers is George T. Angell, of Boston, President of the 
American Humane Education Society, (under whose 
direction the little monthly, Our Dumb Animals, is is- 
sued). He has just now had reprinted for American 
circulation a little book, “ Black Beauty : His Grooms 
and Companions,” written and published in England 
by a woman, Anna Sewell. The story of the horse’s 
experiences is told by himself, and forms a very in- 
teresting and striking narrative, intended to impress 
the mind of the reader with lessons of humanity. 
The book, indeed, seems to have secured public ap- 
preciation in England, for its sale there is stated to 
have been no less than 90,000 copies, and G. T. An- 
gell, who says that for twenty years he had been 
waiting for such a work, declares it to be “ The ‘ Un- 
cle Tom’s Cabin ’ of the Horse.” He has succeeded 
by the donations of persons interested in its circula- 
tion, in reducing its price to 12 cents a copy, (with 8 
cents additional for postage, if sent by mail), and he 
hopes to live long enough to circulate a million copies 
in the United States. His address is 19 Milk street, 
Boston. 

NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
Ar Chesterfield Monthly Meeting, at Trenton, N. J., 
Fifth month 3d, it was decided to resume the Circu- 
lar meetings at East Branch, holding them at 3 
o’clock on the third First-day afternoon in 6th, 7th, 
8th, 9th, and 10th months, the first meeting to be 
held on the 15th of Sixth month. William Walton 
and W. Maxwell Marshall, Trenton, N. J., and 
Charles Tantum and Elwood Tantum, Imlaystown, 
N. J., were appointed a committee to take charge of 
the meetings. Any concerned Friend desiring to at- 
tend said meetings can obtain information as to way 
of reaching there, by addressing any member of com- 
mittee. 
CORRECTION IN NAME. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

In looking over the published account of the pro- 
ceedings of our late yearly meeting in your last issue 
I noticed that in the list of names constituting the 
Educational Committee, was that of Chas. E. Thomas, 
which is a mistake, and which should have been 





Chas. L. Thomas, of Radnor Monthly Meeting, King 
of Prussia, P. O., Montgomery county. I shall be 
much obliged if you will make this correction. 
Very truly your friend, 
Cuas. E. Tuomas. 
Philadelphia Fifth month 23. 


A HISTORICAL INQUIRY. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
Tue History Committee of Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion thought it might be well to insert the following 
questions (which have been referred to them), in 
the paper, hoping that some one may be able to fur- 
nish the information asked for: 

How were the circular letters addressed by George 
Fox, not to any meeting in particular, but to Friends 
generally (like the two found on Page 112 of Jan- 
ney’s “ Life ”) disseminated? Were they carried by 
post, or were they forwarded from one meeting to 
another by the hands of Friends privately? Were 
they read publicly at any assemblies of Friends, and 
if so, of what nature were those assemblies ? 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

THE students enjoyed Fourth-day of last week as a day of 
celebrations. It had been announced that President Ed- 
ward H. Magill would return from his year’s absence 
abroad some time during the afternoon, and as soon as word 
was received in which train he would come the college bell 
was rung and the students gathered to welcome him. The 
young men formed a line by classes, members of the Fac- 
ulty leading the way, and went to the station, while the 
young women were gathered upon the front portico of the 
main college hall. Dr. Magill was accompanied by his fam- 
ily and Isaac H. Clothier, of the Board of Managers, and 
when he stepped from the train he was greeted by Acting- 
President Appleton and the class presidents, while the col- 
lege and class cheers rang out un the air. The President 
was then escorted to the College by the young men, and 
when the building was approached the young women sang 
“Home, Sweet Home.” President Magill was deeply af- 
fected, and when with Professor Appleton he mounted the 
steps, and Professor Appleton in a well-worded and felici- 
tous little speech welcomed him home, he replied in an 
earnest way, and said that the most beautiful sight he had 
seen at home or abroad did not to him compare in beatity 
with Swarthmore College, its stately buildings, delightful 
campus, and groups of intelligent students. 

—On the evening of the same day the athletic victory 
of the last week, when the College won the State Inter- 
Collegiate Championship Cup, was celebrated with an out- 
door jubilee of the students and much hearty enthusiasm 
was shown in the demonstrations. 

—President Magill has secured over two hundred new 
volumes for the College library. Most of the books were 
purchased with especial reference to his department of 
French. 

—A number of volumes, some of them quite ancient 
and valuable, have been received for the Friends’ Histori- 
cal Library. 

—The Seniors have now finished all of their recitations 
and this week have been given their final examinations. 

—A new case with a capacity for 1,500 stereopticon 
slides has been made for the biological department. 

8. 
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THE CHERUBIC PILGRIM 


(The following extracts are 


from a book of the above 
title, by Johannes Scheffer, born at Breslau in 1624, died in 
1677. He was at first a Lutheran, then became a Roman 
The translation is by Ebilatis Scherb.] 
“ Gop’s spirit falls on me as dewdrops on a rose, 
If I but like a rose my heart to Him unclose.” 
“The soul wherein God dwells—what church can holier 
be ? 
Becomes a walking tent of heavenly majesty.” 
“Lo! in the silent night a child to God is born, 
And all is brought again that ere was lost or lorn.” 
“Could but thy soul, O Man, become a silent night, 
God would be born in thee, and set all things aright.” 
“Ye know God but as Lord, hence Lord His name with 
ye. 
I feel him but as love, and Love His name with me.” 
“How far from here to heaven? 
friend : 
A single hearty step will all thy journey end.” 
“Though Christ a thousand times in Bethlehem be born, 
If He is not born in thee, thy soul is all forlorn.” 
“The Cross on Golgotha will never save thy soul; 
The Cross in thine own 
whole.” 
“Christ rose not from the dead, Christ still is in the 
: grave, 
If thou for whom He died art still of sin the slave.” 
“Hold there! Where runnest thou? 
in thee ; 
Seekest thou for God 
never see.” 


Not very far, my 


heart alone can make thee 


Know Heaven is 


elsewhere, His face thou’lt 
“Tn all eternity no tone can be so sweet 
As where man’s heart with God’s in unison doth beat.” 
“Whate’er thou lovest, man, that too, become thou 
must, 
God, if thou lovest God; dust, if thou lovest dust.” 
“Ah, would the heart but be a manger for the birth, 
God might once more become a little child on earth.’ 
“Tmmeasurable is the Highest; who but knows it ? 
And yet a human heart can perfectly enclose it.” 


ANGEL OF PAIN. 
ANGEL of Pain, I think thy face 
Will be, in all the heavenly place, 
The sweetest face that I shall see; 
The swiftest face to smile on me. 
All other angels faint and tire; 
Joy wearies, and forsakes Desire ; 
Hope falters, face to face with Fate, 
And dies because it cannot wait ; 
And Love cuts short each loving day, 
Because fond hearts cannot obey 
That subtlest law which measures bliss 
By what it is content to miss. 
But thou, O loving, faithful Pain,— 
Hated, reproached, rejected, slain,— 
Dost only closer cling and bless 
In sweeter, stronger steadfastness. 
Dear, patient angel, to thine own 
Thou comest, and art never known 
Till late, in some lone twilight place, 
The light in thy transfigured face 
Sudden shines out, and, speechless, they 
Know they have walked with Christ all day. 


—Saze Holm. 
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PRESIDENT MAGILL’S LETTERS.—XII. 
ASCENT OF THE EIFFEL TOWER. 
Paris, Fifth month 5, 1890. 

We leave Paris to-day, on our way toward Antwerp, 
whence we expect to sail for home in the Friesland, 
of the Red Star Line, next Seventh-day, the 10 inst. 
Before going I felt that it would be of interest to 
your readers to have some account of our ascent of 
the Eiffel Tower. During the Exposition the crowds 
around it, waiting their turn to ascend, were so great 
that we did not wish to spend the valuable time 
then, especially as the Exposition was to close so 
soon after our arrival here. Indeed, on account of 
the great numbers then ascending, it was impossible 
to give access to a large portion of them above the 
second story. During the winter the Tower has of 
course been closed, but it was again opened to visit- 
ors on the Ist of Fourth month. During that month, 
after the long and dreary winter, we hoped for a re- 
turn once more of bright and sunny days, favorable 
for an extensive view. But this year our hopes in 
that respect were doomed to disappointment, for the 
rains, fogs, and clouds continued day after day, and 
we began to fear that we should be compelled to re- 
turn home without making the ascent. 

At last, on the very last day of the month, all 
seemed propitious, and we decided to ascend. The 
best hours, generally, are between 2 and 4 p. m. 
Later than 4, mists frequently arise and obscure the 
distant views. Soon after 2 were were at the foot of 
the Tower, ready for the ascent. As you approach 
it its vast proportions and immense height impress 
you more and more at every step. We entered a car 
that would hold comfortably about 25 or 30 persons, 
though the utmost carrying capacity is said to be 
about 50. This car was drawn up a very steep in- 
cline as far as the second story. To those who have 
ascended the Mauch Chunk “Switch-back” or Mt. 
Washington, I may say that the sensation for this 
first part of the ascent is not unlike that there ex- 
perienced, but this, of course, much more nearly ap- 
proached the perpendicular. In this first car but 
one seat is provided, and many prefer to stand and 
watch the changing views. At the second story we 
left the car, and spent some fifteen minutes in look- 
ing out upon the city and country around us. This 
floor is about 100 feet square, and is divided into 
various rooms for the accommodation of visitors, and 
has a broad balcony running around it, whence the 
views from the windows are to be obtained. As we 
were to go to the top we gave to this lower story but 
little time and attention. We soon again took the 
“ ascenseur,” and this time the ascent was perpen- 
dicular. As I stood in the car and looked out the 
sensation was a most peculiar one. The machinery 
is all in such perfect order that there was no con- 
sciousness of the motion of our car; but although 
rapidly rising we seemed to be absolutely at rest, and 
the great iron pillars, beams, and frame work of the 
Tower around us seemed to be rapidly sinking into 
the earth. And yet it was unaccompanied by the 
slightest sensation of fear. Indeed the stability of 
the whole structure, everywhere, is wonderfully im- 
pressive. It seems almost a part of the earth itself, 
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the work of nature rather than of the hand of man. 
Some one has said that except in the case of an earth- 
quake it was immovable; and quaintly added that 
even in the case of an earthquake itself there could 
be no safer place of resort! We were quickly at the 
top, the ascent from the second story occupying I 
think scarcely more than five or six minutes, al- 
though I did not accurately observe the time. On 
reaching the top the wonderful impression of the 
solidity of the Tower was greatly increased. We 
were landed in a large room about 60 feet square, 
much larger than an ordinary house, and enclosed on 
all sides by great glass windows. Around the outer 
edge of this great room ran an asphaltum walk, next 
the glass—and inside, all the way around, were res- 
taurants and shops of various kinds, with articles ex- 
posed on the counters for sale. Indeed, while walk- 
ing around the promenade and admiring the great 
variety exhibited on the counters, you completely 
lost consciousness of being on the top of a Tower 
1,000 feet high, and seemed to be in some safe arcade 
in the city below. 

The first thing that arrested my attention on 
landing was a number of persons at various counters, 
busy writing postal cards. I soon found that among 
the objects sold were postals, already stamped, to go 
to any country in the world for 3 cents each, of course, 
with the rest, I sent some messages from this highest 
point in the world reached by any work of man, to 
distant friends beyond the sea. I only regretted af- 
terwards that I did not send many more, but my at- 
tention was then distracted by so many things, and 
the curious scene around me. One was tempted to 
buy souvenirs of so strange a visit (the one experi- 
ence of a life-time), from every counter that we passed. 
But the view without was what we came to see, al- 
though our attention had been at first so arrested by 
the solidity and comfort of all the arrangements 
within. The distant views first claimed our atten- 
tion. These extended nearly one hundred miles, 
including the city of Paris and many villages and 
small cities around it, and we even saw over the 
lower ridges of the surrounding circle of mountains 
into the far distant plains beyond. And by a most 
curious and interesting device, all of the important 
places before us,—hills, mountains, forts, villages, 
cities, were all labelled ; for over the windows were pic- 
tures in outline of the scene from the window, with 
the names plainly painted in, so that as you looked at 
a distant object, you had only to raise your eyes 
above to see its name! But if the distant view was 
wonderfully attractive, the view close around us, 
looking down, was even more remarkable. The city 
with its streets, its bridges, its winding river, its 
dwarfed steeples, all seemed like a child’s toy-box, 
so diminutive was every object beforeus. The Seine 
was a narrow ribbon of silver, and the steamers ply- 
ing upand down were flies creeping about upon it ; 
the great three-horse omnibuses crossing the bridges 
were the tiny carriages of dolls drawn by diminutive 
mice. And the crowds of people that thronged the 
streets and bridges seemed like swarms of some strange 
looking insects flitting to and fro. And how strange 
the sensation to be looking down upon the top of the 
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towers of the neighboring Trocadero; the Invalides, 
St. Jacques, and Notre Dame! Even the great Arc 
de Triomphe,near at hand and upon very high ground, 
was dwarfed to diminutive proportions. And across 
the city to the north, the great new St. Peters, on the 
top of Montmartre, the most conspicuous object in 
Paris, was far below our present level. And to the 
northwest we even looked over the top of the fort on 
Mount Valerian with the peaceful plains beyond it. 
We seemed unconscious of the flight of time through 
one and a half hours thus spent, a period which will 
be remembered for a life-time. Before descending we 
looked long and earnestly into the far western hori- 
zon, and remembered the dear ones there who, in a 
few short weeks would gladly welcome us back to our 
native land. 

The descent was quickly and pleasantly made; 
and when we changed cars on the second story, we 
walked for a few minutes around the great hall, and 
then descended to the street below, and rejoiced that 
after seeing so much of Paris in detail through the 
past months, we had had the opportunity to carry 
home with us as a grand picture ever to “hang on 
memory’s wall” this general view of the great city as 
a whole, and its lovely surroundings for so many miles. 

Before closing this letter I must make some refer- 
ence to the day that followed our ascent of the 
Tower,—“ Workmen’s Day,”—the lst of May. Here, 
as elsewhere throughout the world, great prepara- 
tions had been made for a “ manifestation ” of some 
kind of the workmen on behalf of their right. Hand- 
bills had been generally posted, calling for a demon- 
stration, and the key-note of the claim was the eight- 
hour system. “ Eight hours of work, eight hours of 
sleep, eight hours of leisure, i. e., of life,”—this was the 
general announcement. Petitions were to be pre- 
sented, and procéssions formed. The present gov- 
ernment, knowing well the Paris people, were alive 
to the dangers and on their guard. Strict orders 
were issued against all assemblies in the street, exhi- 
bitions of flags, etc., calculated to increase the excite- 
ment. Guards were stationed at the city gates to 
keep out tumultuous crowds who might be coming in 
from the country. Several regiments of cavalry and 
infantry were ordered into Paris, and stationed at all 
important points. In the morning I had occasion to 
cross the city on the top of an omnibus, and the 
streets seemed comparatively deserted. All was still, 
and some feared it was but the lull before the storm. 
In the afternoon I was again out, and all was changed. 
As we went up the Rue Rivoli, toward the Louvre 
and the Place de la Concorde, the crowd constantly 
increased. There had been a number of strikes in 
large establishments, the men stopping work at 
noon. The windows of houses and public buildings 
were filled with anxious faces, looking out upon the 
streets as we passed, and I thought that an outbreak 
might occur at any moment. The circulation was 
entirely stopped through the Place de la Concorde, 
and several arrests were made. But the Government 
proved equal to the occasion, and the peace of the 
city was preserved. Nothing of a really serious na- 
ture occurred, either in the day or evening, but some 
hundred or more arrests were made, some of inno- 


cent persons wrongfully suspected, and quickly dis- 
charged ; others of a few malcontents and fomenters 
of disturbance, with whom the general public here 
have no sympathy. It was a triumphant day for 
republican principles, and for those entrusted with 
the reins of government. In years to come there 
will be no prouder period in the history of France 
than the history of the brilliant success, under most 
trying circumstances, of the first quarter of a century 
of the Third Republic. 


Epwarp H. MaaItu. 


THE LETTER AND THE SPIRIT. 


[Dr. Howard Crosby, of New York City, one of the most 
prominent of the ministers of the Presbyterian church, dis- 
cusses in a recent issue of the Church Union, the subject of 
immersion. He is arguing the point with a Baptist, who 
insisted upon immersion as the essential condition of church 
membership, and Dr. Crosby’s statements are interesting, 
because they show where the churches would have to 
stand if they attempted to follow literally some of the 
“proof texts” of the New Testament. Their departure 
“rom the washing of feet, the holy kiss, ete., shows that 
they found the need of adhering to “the great religious 
truth,” as Dr. Crosby phrases it, rather than peculiar forms 
and ceremonies. Of course we do not assent to all that Dr. 
Crosby says, but his article is of interest at many points.— 
Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 





THEN again those who oppose immersion say that, 
even if immersion were the original mode in a warm 
country and in ancient times, cold countries and dif- 
ferent times demand a change adapted to climate and 
dress. That which was natural and graceful on the 
border of anoriental stream they think to be very un- 
natural and very ungraceful in an occidental church 
building. The changed conditions made it an offense 
to taste, just as the “holy kiss,” five times enjoined 
in the New Testament, would now be an offense 
to taste. The differences in manner of life require a 
difference in modes of expressing the same religious 
ideas, and we err when we lay the emphasis on the 
mode, the great religious truth being the main thing. 
An example of this difference is found in our Saviour’s 
command to his disciples to wash one another’s feet 
(John xiii: 14). That was literally in oriental an- 
tiquity the thing to do. But it would be a great 
error to do it now. Then it harmonized with social 
customs. Now it would be a violence done to social 
customs. But the humility and helpfulness indi- 
cated by the act can be still exhibited, though in 
other ways. So baptism, whose essential idea is the 
cleaning of the soul by the spirit typified by the use 
of water, can have its mode changed and yet con- 
tinue more correct than if its mode remained un- 
changed. The pouring of water on the head repre- 
sents the spiritual cleansing just as truly as the im- 
mersion of the body, for neither cleanses the body. 
An immersed person is no cleaner after immersion 
than before. If the rite is to bea real cleansing of 
the body, there should be no clothes on (and that is 
the way it was done in the third century), and then 
the body should be thoroughly wiped with clean 
towels. Now if the cleansing of the body is not an 


object, then the pouring is as much of a type as is 
- the immersion. 
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As to the burial in baptism, I hold with those 
who see no reference whatever to mode in the two 
passages where the phrase is used. Burial as known 
to the Jews of our Lord’s day was not in the ground, 
but sidewise in caverns and holes in the rocks. Our 
mode of burying has led astray the commentators. 
All that the apostle says in the passages referred to is 
that when we were baptized (not with the water, but 
with the Holy Spirit) we entered on a new life, as 
buried and born with Christ, who was delivered for 
our offenses and was raised again for our justifi- 
cation. In both the passages the context shows that 
spiritual baptism and not water baptism is intended. 
In one, crucifixion is asserted of us,and in the other, 
circumcision. Surely these were not literal, but spir- 
itual. And so, I hold, is the baptism. Hence I say 
that we are not to adhere to immersion as represent- 
ing a burial and resurrection. Thus far I have ar- 
gued on the supposition that immersion was the or- 
iginal mode, and endeavored to show that if it was, 
we cannot insist on it. 

But now I state the other fact that many of those 
who oppose immersion (and who are counted by dis- 
ciples as brethren in Christ) do not believe that it 
was the original mode. I know that Dr. Schaff and 
other high church writers, who think a great deal of 
what was done in the third century and the latter 
part of the second, soteach. But by the year 150 the 
church had become corrupted with many man-made 
customs, baptismal sponsors were already introduced, 
jejunia and semi-jejunia (facts and half-facts) had 
been set up, the sign of the cross was used, the bap- 
tized were anointed with milk and honey, and vigils 
were instituted. To take that age from A. D. 150 on- 
ward as a model for modes is very unsafe, to say the 
least. Now Dr.Schaff (a man I admire and love very 
greatly) and other high church writers in our church 
are pleased to take these unsafe guides. I am not. 
I believe that the mode of immersion was introduced 
after the apostolic day, and for the same reason that 
the other rites I have mentioned were introduced, 
namely, from a desire to improve upon the apostolic 
teachings. 


A LITTLE GARDEN IN JAPAN. 


Tue following is from John La Farge’s “Letter from 
Japan” in the Century: You have heard of the little 
gardens, and of their exquisite details, in which the 
Japanese makes a little epitome of nature, arranged 
as if for one of his microscopic jewels of metals, ivory, 
or lacquer. : 

Here in our own garden there would seem no call 
for an artificial nature. The mountain slope on which 
we live must always have been beautiful of itself; 
but for all that, our garden—that is to say, the space 
about our landlord’s house and our own—has been 
treated with extreme care. Our inclosure is framed 
towards the great temple groves, and the great moun- 
tains behind them, by a high wall of rock, over 
which, at a corner edged with moss, rolls a torrent, 
making a waterfall that breaksthree times. The pool 
below, edged with iris that grow in the garden sand, 
is crossed by a bridge of three big flat stones, and 
empties secretly away. On each side of the fall, 
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planted in the rock wall, stands a thick-set paulownia, 
with great steady leaves, and bending towards it a 
willow, whose branches drop far below itself and 
swing perpetually in the draught of the waterfall. 
Bunches of pink azalea grow in the hollows of the 
rocks, and their reflections redden the eddies of the 
pool. Steps which seem natural lead up the wall of 
rock ; old pines grow against it, and our feet pass 
through their uppermost branches. On the top is 
planted a monumental stone, and from there a little 
path runs along, leading nowhere nowadays, as far 
as I can make out. I am right in calling this mass 
of rock, which is aspur of the mountain’s slope, a 
wall, for I look down from its top to the next inclosure 
far below, now overgrown and wild. What is natural 
and what was made by man has become so blended 
together, or has always been so, that I can choose to 
look at itasmy mood may be, and feel the repose 
of nature or enjoy the disposing choice of art. 

Where the little bridge crosses over, and where 
mossy rocks dip down a little to allow a passage, 
edged by a maple and a pine, I look over across the 
hidden road to a deserted yashki, with one blasted 
tree, all overgrown with green and melting into dis- 
tances of trees, which, tier behind tier, reach to a 
little conical hill, that isdivided and subdivided by 
sheets of mist at every change of heat and damp, 
so that I feel halfas if I knew its forms perfectly— 
half as if I could never get them all by heart. 

In the sand of our little garden are set out clumps 
of flowers, chrysanthemum mostly, and occasionally 
iris and azalea; and the two houses make its other 
two sides. The priest’s house, an old one, with large 
thatched roof projecting in front and supported there 
by posts covered with creepers, is nearer the water. 
I see the little priest with his young neophyte curled 
on the mats in the big front room, whose whole face 
is open ; while in a break, or wing, is the opening 
to the practical housekeeper side of the dwelling. 

Our own house, which faces south like the priest’s, 
completes the square, asI said. It is edged on the 
outside by asmall plantation of trees with no charac- 
ter, that stretch away to the back road and to a wall 
terracing a higher ground behind. There a wide 
space overgrown with bushesand herbage, that cover 
former care and beauty, spreads out indefinitely 
towards conical hills hot in the sun, behind which 
rises the great volcanic slope of Nio-ho. A little 
temple shrine, red, white, and gold, stands in this 
heat of sunlight and makes cooler yet the violets and 
tender greens of the great slopes. This is to the 
north. When I look towards the west I see broad 
spaces broken up by trees, end the corner of Lyéyais’s 
temple wall half hidden by the gigantic cedars, and 
as I write, late in the afternoon, the blue peak of 
Nan-tai-san rounded off like a globe by the yellow 
mist. 

The garden, enbosomed in this vastness of nature, 
feels small, as though it were meant to be so. Every 
part is on a small scale, and needs few hands to keep 
things in order. We have a little fountain in the 
middle of the garden, that gives the water for our bath 
and sends a noisy stream rolling through the wooden 
trough of the wash-room. The fountain is made 
by a bucket placed upon two big stones, set in a 
basin, along whose edge grow the iris, still in bloom. 
A hidden pipe fills the bucket, and a long, green 
bamboo makes a conduit for the water through the 
wooden side of our house. With another bamboo 
we tap the water for our bath. 





